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FOREWORD 


There are at least 314,000 persons listed as blind in the United 
States alone and countless others with poor vision who have never 
learned or have given up script writing for want of a satisfactory 
aid or a satisfactory method of learning this skill. To enable a 
blind person to function adequately in a sighted world, every 
effort should be made to teach script writing to those who have 
never seen. Every effort should also be made to help those visually 
handicapped who are familiar with ordinary writing to preserve 
this ability. We believe this Manual will be of great help to teach- 
ers working with both children and adults who are endeavoring 
to learn or to preserve the skill of script writing. 

The Marks Writing Guide, on the use of which this Manual 
is especially based, should prove an easy and practical tool by 
which blind and visually handicapped persons may attain a new 
measure of independence. The.» American Foundation for the 
Blind is pleased to include the Guide and Manual among the 
appliances distributed by the Foundation. 


M. Rospert BARNETT 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Class in script-writing held at the Light Buoy Club. 


PREFACE 


‘This manual has been prepared to meet the needs of a large 
number of blind persons. Following every announcement about 
the Marks Writing Guide (described on page 7) I received requests 
for information on how to learn to write script or longhand if a 
person had forgotten what he once knew or had never been taught 
this form of writing before. Some of the writers expressed regret 
that this part of their training had been neglected. Here are a few 
quotations from some of the letters: 


“Iam a college graduate, 27 years of age and forced to admit 
that I cannot even sign my name.” 

“J am an attorney and feel extremely embarrassed every time 
I am obliged to admit that I cannot affix my signature to a 
legal document.” 

“I am bedridden with tuberculosis and therefore cannot use 
a typewriter. I knew how to write before losing my sight at the 
age of eight, but no one ever helped me to write after that. If I 
could use one of your guides, I could still keep in touch with 
my friends.” 

“T own an old typewriter but it is beyond repair and I cannot 
afford another one. It would be less trouble learning to write 
by hand than what I have been experiencing. Is there any way 
that I could learn?” 


I do not wish to imply that no effort has ever been made before 
to teach the blind to write script. Indeed, the history of such 
efforts is as old as the history of the education of the blind. In fact, 
before the invention of braille and the typewriter, there was no 
way that a blind person could express his thoughts in writing, if 
he could not do so with a pencil. But the problem of teaching 
those who had become blind before learning to write has always 
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been extremely difficult for those of us who had tried to solve it. 

Of course, the typewriter has been a great help to the blind 
but it does not take care of all our writing needs—signatures must 
be written by hand. ‘Then, too, the typewriter has additional draw- 
backs for some people; its price, its cost of maintenance, its weight 
and at times its noisiness. 

I, myself, became interested in this problem in 1908 when I 
lost my sight. I learned to use a typewriter but I had no prospect 
of owning one for many years. For this reason I invented various 
crude devices in order to keep my lines separated when I wrote 
with a pencil. Actually it was not until seven years later when I 
entered college that I was able to purchase a rebuilt early Rem- 
ington. | 

Further proof of the long effort to teach the blind to write is 
the large number of guides and charts collected by the American 
Foundation for the Blind. But apparently guides and charts have 
not been enough. What has been lacking in order to bring about 
a greater degree of success than that achieved has been a more 
practical teaching method. ‘The method in general use is to have 
the pupil feel an embossed character and then reproduce it from 
memory. When a sighted person learns to write he looks at the 
characters as he tries to copy them. If he were to try to do this 
from memory he would usually experience considerable difficulty. 
‘This is one of the reasons, no doubt, why more of the blind have 
not learned to write. 

It must also be pointed out that writing is not merely a matter 
of copying characters—it is an acquired muscular skill that can 
only follow proper instruction and practice. However, according 
to the available literature on the subject, blind pupils have rarely 
been given more than two thirty-minutes periods of instruction 
a week. This appears to be insufficient. A sighted child begins to 
learn to write at the age of five or six and receives instruction for 
several years thereafter. Most of his classes require writing. A 
blind pupil should be given at least the same amount of instruc- 
tion by teachers especially trained for this. purpose. 

A system of square characters resembling manuscript writing 
invented at Perkins Institution has met with considerable approval. 
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It is as useful as manuscript writing because it permits the blind 
to communicate with the seeing; but like manuscript writing it 
does not have the distinguishing characteristics which make script 
important. 


The Marks Writing Guide 


The guide consists of two thin parallel rods attached to a small 
carriage that can be moved up and down on a heavier notched 
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rod and stopped at regular intervals. ‘The notched rod is twelve 
inches long and is mounted by means of two small brackets on a 
tempered masonite baseboard, 9” x 13”. There is a clamp for 
the paper at the top. There are also two margin stops, one of 
which is movable. 

The rods forming the slot do not touch the paper for several 
reasons. One is to permit the index finger and thumb of the guid- 
ing hand to move along the rods and form a narrow space in which 
most of the writing is done. ‘They keep the pen centered, touch- 
ing it far enough above the point so that they are not stained. ‘The 
movable margin stop is used to indicate the edge of narrow paper 
and to mark the place where the writing may be interrupted. The 
writing is continued to the right of the stop before the latter is 
returned to the edge of the paper. ‘The paper clamp is opened to 
receive a dozen sheets by unscrewing two small nuts and each 
sheet need not be removed in order to write on the next one. 

‘These guides have been endorsed and are being used by many 
schools and agencies for the blind. ‘They are also used by musi- 
cians and braille transcribers to locate the lines in which they are 
working. 

A pocket signature guide employing the Marks principle is also 
available. 


‘The Marks Method 


‘This is the name we have given to a plan of instruction devel- 
oped by my wife and myself. It has been employed successfully 
in teaching many blind persons to write long-hand or script. Some 
of our pupils never knew how to write before attending our classes; 
others were once able to write but had lost most of their former 
skill; while a third group needed only a small amount of help to 
enable them to write freely again. Like the Marks Writing Guide 
our teaching method took years of work to develop and perfect. 
We studied the reports of others who tried to solve these problems 
and learned much from their successes and failures. We then held 
conferences with Miss Marion E. Lewry, author of several books 
on writing which are used in schools throughout the country. 
Some ideas of our own then emerged and we decided to test 
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them on a few volunteer pupils. Laboriously, charts of many 
arrangements of characters were embossed on paper and metal. 
Smooth-lined and dotted-lined characters were tested. We also 
used the raised line drawing board for instantaneously embossing 
characters on cellophane with excellent results. Our success was 
greater than we had expected. We were advised to bring our ideas 
to the attention of educators of the blind but decided to wait 
with our report until we could test out our method on a larger 
scale. The opportunity to do this occurred when we were asked 
to teach a class of adults at the Light Buoy Club of the Indus- 
trial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Because of our success with this first class, we were asked to 
teach a second and then a third class. Needless to say, this experi- 
ence aided us in the further development of our method. 

We would advise anyone wishing to duplicate our results to 
study our method carefully before attempting to apply it. We 
would gladly communicate with anyone in need of further help 
from us. We would also appreciate reports and suggestions from 
anyone using our method. 

We wish to thank the following persons for the help they have 
rendered in bringing our efforts to their present stage of success; 
George E. Keane, Harry Spar, and Arthur W. Copeland, mem- 
bers of the staff of the Industrial Home for the Blind; our sons, 
Dr. Robert A. Jr. and Dr. Theodore L., and Marjorie Anderson 
for the charts they made for use in the initial experiments. ‘Thanks 
are due Edward J. Waterhouse, Director of Perkins Institution 
for embossing the hundreds of charts used in the Light Buoy Club 
classes. We are also indebted to Rev. John H. Klocke, Director of 
the Xavier Society for the Blind for lending us his invaluable 
experience as an educator in the preparation of the lessons. 

RosertT A. Marks, D. O. 
AUGUST 1953 


INTRODUCTORY 


Before any writing exercises are begun there are basic ideas that 
must be understood thoroughly by both teacher and pupil. We 
have found that without this knowledge progress may be slower 
than necessary and failure may replace success. ‘These basic ideas 
concern the understanding of the invisible subdivisions into which 
we have arbitrarily divided the writing slot and the writing space 
and the use of each hand. After these basic ideas have been mas- 
tered, the pupil may begin the exercises. Both the pupil and the 
teacher may be impatient for results but it must be borne in mind 
that there is no substitute for a sufficient amount of practice in 
order to develop an adequate degree of coordination. Remember 
the amount of time a sighted child requires to learn to write. 
Stenographers are not made over night. ‘The pupil should practice 
writing each word until it may be done effortlessly even if it takes 
fifty or a hundred times. 


Explanation of Script Writing 


Most persons who never had vision require some help in under- 
standing the arrangement of script writing before beginning the 
exercises. We use the following explanation: 


The paper on which writing is done may or may not have 
printed lines. The lines are usually a quarter of an inch apart. 
When there are no printed lines the writer imagines they are there 
without trying to maintain an exact distance between them. Most 
of the writing is done in the lower part of the space between the 
lines. Occasionally a letter may extend up or down. The thirteen 
small letters which do not go up or down are the following: 
aceitimn oor s uw v wand x. Those'thatgams 
are: b d h k land t. Those that extend below the line are: 
¢ 7 p q_ y and z. The small letter f extends both up and 
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a 6 a SA ee 
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down. All the capitals and numerals require the entire space and 
four capitals G J Y and Z extend below the line as well. 

Thus it will be seen that a space of 34” in height is needed in 
which to write and most of the writing is done in the center of this 
space. 


Transferring this idea to the Marks Writing Guide, we explain 
that most of the writing is done in the center of the space between 
the thin rods forming the writing slot and this center space is 
formed by the thumb and index finger of the guiding hand. How- 
ever, since the Marks Writing Guide permits the writer to hold 
the pen or pencil in a normal manner—that is, with a slant instead 
of straight up and down, and since the slot does not rest on the 
paper, the writing will appear somewhat higher than the corre- 
sponding area between the thin rods. To understand this more 
fully, draw two lines with a pencil held normally and pressed 
against the upper and lower rods within the slot. The space 
between these lines we call the writing space in contradistinction 
to the writing slot and it will appear to be higher than the corre- 
sponding rods. This fact should cause the blind person no con- 
cern, but it should be remembered that when he wishes to write 
on a printed line for any reason,-he should have a sighted friend 
place the line so that it will appear in the center of the slot. 

It should also be noted that the Marks Writing Guide is designed 
to prevent squaring of letters and to prevent extensions of letters 
on one line from mingling with those on adjacent lines. 


The Hands 


Because some persons prefer to write with the right and some 
with the left hand we shall refer to the hand with which the writ- 


ing is done as the Writing Hand and the other one as the Guiding 


Hand. 
The Guiding Hand 


The thumb and index finger of this hand should travel along 
the thin rods of the writing slot to form a space slightly less than 
one third of the distance between the rods. This is the space in 
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which most of the writing will be done as described above. There 
may be a tendency at first to permit these fingers to grasp the pen 
or pencil, but this will be overcome when the writer understands 
their function. These fingers should move slightly when it is neces- 
sary for a letter to go up or down. 

Thus it will be seen that the thumb corresponds to the base 
line on ruled paper. 

Note: The index finger of this hand should not touch the 
point of the pen or pencil. 


The Writing Hand 


This is the hand in which the pen or pencil is held. It should 
be thoroughly relaxed so that it may be moved freely in any direc- 
tion from the wrist. ‘To accomplish this, at least two thirds of the 
forearm should rest on the table or on the baseboard of the guide. 


Holding the Pen or Pencil 


Most persons blinded early in life do not know how to hold 
these instruments properly, hence the following explanation: 

The pencil should be at least six inches long, sharpened prefer- 
ably by a mechanical sharpener. The ball of the thumb of the 
writing hand should rest against the last joint of the middle finger 
and the pencil with only the tapered portion protruding should 
be placed in the groove thus formed. The index finger should rest 
lightly on the pencil just above the tapered portion and the shaft 
of the pencil should rest against the junction of this finger with 
the hand. At no time should the pencil or pen be held stiffly. 

A ball point pen is held in a similar manner. When a conven- 
tional type of pen is used, it should be held just back of the end 
of the barrel and a scratch should be made on the latter at the © 
point where the index finger should rest. 


Explanation of Charts 


Reference is made in the text according to chart and line num- 
ber. The sighted teacher or friend assisting the blind person in 
learning to write should study the charts carefully until they are 
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fully understood. It is also important to learn the meaning of the 
terms used (see list below.) These will be found useful in describ- 
ing parts of letters and placing them in their proper sub-divisions 
within the writing space. 


Writing Slot 


Writing Space 


Subdivisions of 
Writing Space 
and Slot 
Point 
Mound or 


Round ‘Top 


Hook 


Loop 


Tail 


‘Terms Used 


‘The space between the thin parallel rods of 
the Marks Writing Guide. 

‘The area on the paper required for writing 
any line. Its vertical limits are determined by 
the writing slot and due to the slant of the 
pen or pencil it is slightly higher than the slot. 
‘These are imaginary and correspond to the 
upper, middle and lower portion of each. 
‘They will be referred to as the top-space, the 
mid-space and the low-space. 

The up and down strokes required to make 
the small letter 2 (See first half of Chart 1, 
Line 1). A half point is the up stroke alone. 
A rising and falling curve usually filling the 
mid-space. (See last half of Chart 1, Line 1). 
A half-mound is only half as high. 

A short line curved downward, found at the 
endaote spies lotters (bf nea na, 
etc.) 

This starts like a point but the up stroke 
curves to the left before the down stroke is 
made so that it crosses the upstroke. (See Chart 
Wee luittoes)s (6 stey0! 2) 

A descending line that turns to the left and 
then crosses back on itself. (See Chart 1, 


Linen) (Goes {i Avie 5) 
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INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE 


If a pupil is too young to comprehend the plan of this method 
of instruction, no time should be spent in trying to explain it to 
him. Such a pupil can readily be taught to make the points and 
mounds described in Exercise 1. But when the pupil is capable 
of understanding the explanation of script writing and the use of 
the Marks Writing Guide, this explanation will definitely serve to 
shorten the number of lessons necessary to develop him into a 
good writer. 

In all cases at least two hours of instruction per week should be 
given and where possible, this time should be increased. At least 
thirty minutes of writing exercises should be done on the days 
when no instruction is given. Whenever possible a sighted person 
should be present to help the blind pupil avoid the development 
of faults which may have to be corrected. 

We believe that handwriting can be taught as readily as type- 
writing, if our method is understood by the teachers and pupils. 


EXERCISE 1—Points and Mounds 


The first half of Chart 1, Line 1, is a series of up and down 
strokes that come to a point above. Each upstroke is covered in 
part by the down stroke that follows it. Points are usually written 
within the mid-space. 

The second half of Chart 1, Line 1, is a series of up and down 
strokes that form curves each one of which is called a mound. 
When mounds are joined together the downstrokes are slightly 
covered by the succeeding upstrokes giving the appearance of a 
series of inverted points. 

Mounds may occupy the mid-space or the top and mid-spaces. 

Points and mounds should be practiced before any other exer- 
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cises are begun in order to relax the wrist and develop a sense of 
distance between the up and down points. In the beginning it 
may be well to practice the points as wide as the entire slot, then 
within the upper two spaces and then in just the mid-space. ‘The 
pupil should strive for accuracy of up and down as well as lateral 
spacing. The points and mounds may be mixed in various ways 
or the word ‘minimum’ shown on Chart 1, Line 3 may be prac- 
ticed without dots. 


Joining 
Many blind persons learning to write for the first time are con- 
fused when they try to join certain letters together. It 1s hard to 


cover the subject with a few rules, but both teacher and pupil 
will find the following explanation helpful. 
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. It is not necessary to join the following capitals to the letters 


that follow: .B: 2D. Fo OO VR BS aw 7 aandeee 


. All other capitals can be joined readily by following the rules 


for joining small letters. 


. When a letter ends in a hook, the hook serves as the upstroke of 


the letter that follows or may be prolonged into the upstroke of 
that letter. Examples: wi vi fi bl fl on. When Db v or 
w are followed by e the hook is lowered in order to keep the 
é within the mid-space. Letters following those ending in the 
center of the mid-space have short upstrokes. 


. Letters with curves such as c o a d g and g are joined 


to the one preceding them by making the top of the curve from 
left to right and then retracing this line when the entire letter 
is written. The same method of retracing is followed when the 
first of two letters ends in a curve such as s and p. 


EXERCISE 2 
[Based on Chart 1, Line 2| 


hamid Molden} winer waemet (eas faci 4 


A single point with a dot over it. 

A point prolonged into the top space where it is crossed 
by a horizontal line. ‘The cross can be made quite accurately 
by most persons with a little practice. 

‘Two points. 

‘T'wo points with a shallow space between them or the up 
and down stroke of a point separated by a hook. 

‘Two and a half points and a hook. 

‘Three mounds and a hook. 

‘Two mounds and a hook. 


The word minimum (Chart 1, Line 3) should be practiced 


many times to develop freedom of movement. 


if, 1n, -nun, nug, Tun. yon tin tw 
turn, tint;, tron. surm, wit wre. win 
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wail 


EXERCISE 3 
[Based on Chart 1, Line 4] 


uA ae Dai mat fue L 
A loop in the mid-space. 
Resembles e but the upstroke rises to the top of the top- 
space before turning to the left. ‘The downstroke should 
cross the upstroke in the same manner as @. 
Resembles / but ends in a hook near the top of the mid- 
space. 
This is the only small letter that occupies the entire writing 
space. It begins like / but the downstroke, after crossing the 
upstroke extends to the bottom of the low-space before turn- 
ing to the right. ‘The lower upstroke then bends slightly to 
the left so that it touches the downstroke at the center where 
a hook is made. 
Resembles f in reverse. ‘The upstroke is made to the left 
instead of to the right and the top turn is made to the right 
and the bottom turn to the left. ‘There is no hook. 
Begins like J However, the downstroke curves to the left 
at the bottom of the mid-space where it ends. 


bell, bill, bull, bullet, brew, blew, blue, 
few, flew, flue, free, fire, fret, fritter, 
Pulte utter, ait, (ill. Jill,2sJim, . June, line: 
lime, linen, little, lieu, miller, mutter, 
muffle, retire, title, tube, willful, wife, 
written. 


EXERCISE 4 
[Based on Chart 1, Line 5] 


DUN Groves ce Ae 
An inverted loop attached to certain letters. It starts as a 
downstroke usually at the top of the mid-space and near the 
bottom of the low-space it turns to the left and crosses the 
down stroke. The lower part of J is actually a tail. Other 
Petters) With tails;are £ Gig Ju y. Y z- and Z. 
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A half point with a tail and a dot over it. 
i and j without dots. See alphabet chart for capital. 
A mound, a half point and a hook. See alphabet chart for 
capital. 
A mound, a half mound and the lower part of a tail. See 
alphabet chart for capital. | 
A mound, a half point and a diagonal line through the right 
jumble, jury, bully, eye, lye, lilly, Jenny, 
very, liver, buzz, vulture, fifty, virtue, yet, 
vellemix.giix 


EXERCISE 5 
[Based on Chart 1, Line 6] 


OCA Cran (Gr nae 


Is a circle in the mid-space. Start at the top and turn to the 
left until completed. ‘The connection to the next letter is 
either a straight or slightly downward curved line. 

A broken circle which begins slightly below the top of the 
mid-space and curves to the left. 

Is shown because the movements necessary to make these 
letters will help the pupil to understand how the next four 
letters are formed. 

Resembles cz written close together and without the dot. 
See alphabet chart for capital. 

Resembles a but the upstroke extends into the top-space. 
Resembles a but the downstroke extends to the bottom of 
the low-space before it turns to the right and ends in a hook. 
Resembles g but instead of the long downstroke turning 
to the right it turns to the left and continues as a tail. See 
alphabet chart for capital. 


I will climb a mountain. 

It will be very warm in July. 
It may be very cold in May. 
Jim will arrive in January. 
Jim wanted to call on Mary. 


Mabel wrote a letter to Andrew. 
George gave a doll to Jenny. 
Nellie called Joe an Indian. 

I will buy a quart of juice. 

I will give you all you can carry. 


EXERCISE 6 
[Based on Chart 2, Line 1] 
Bees S 
The first two characters on this line are the two portions of h. 
The third character is the second portion of k. 


h Starts like f but when the bottom of the mid-space has 
been reached a mound is formed followed by a hook. 
‘The fourth character is a completed h. 


k Resembles hk but the downstroke of the mound is bent 
towards the upstroke and back again before the letter is 
completed. 

Completed k follows completed h on the chart. 
5 Starts with a half point, then descends slightly to form a 


small angle before starting a semi-circle to the right which 
ends at the upstroke. 


S Starts like s but the upstroke extends into the top-space 
where it forms a loop then continues like the small letter. 


All is not gold that glitters. 

She has one hundred hens. 
Sam sells drinks at the seashore. 
I know several musicians. 
Susan has six sisters. 


EXERCISE 17 
[Based on Chart 2, Line 2] 


Numerals 


No difficulty will be encountered in learning these. ‘The only 
points to be made are that the pen or pencil should be removed 
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to make the long downstroke of 4; that 5 is begun with the down- 
stroke and the horizontal line at the top is written last. 9 is like 
the small letter a written in the top space with the long down- 
stroke ending at the bottom of the mid-space. 

Each number should be written many times by itself before 
combinations are practiced. 


EXERCISE 8 
[Based on Chart 2, Line 3] 


BR: ARPe pea 


B This is somewhat like putting the numerals z and 3 to- 
gether. Make the downstroke, then an upstroke on the 
same line. Before reaching the top make the number 3 
without removing the pen or pencil. It need not be joined 
to the next letter. 


R Resembles B at the top but the bottom semicircle is open 
and ends in a hook. This letter is always joined to the next 
one. 
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oo 


m & 


Resembles B with both semicircles opened and turned to 
the right, ending in a hook. The pen or pencil must be 
lifted after the vertical downstroke is made. 

Resembles B with the lower semicircle omitted. It is not 
joined to the next letter. 

Resembles the capital P but occupies the lower two sub- 
divisions of the writing space and is joined to the next letter. 
A horizontal line near the top of the top space joined to a 
downstroke that turns to the left and ends lke J. 
Resembles TJ. but the lower portion of the latter is con- 
tinued through the downstroke. Sometimes it is exactly like 
T plus a short horizontal line through the downstroke. 


Robert Browning produced many poems. 
Kentucky is a southern State. 

Rhode Island is a small State. 

King Tut lived a long time ago. 

The French are fine people. 


EXERCISE 9 
[Based on Chart 2, Line 4] 


QO. esa SH 


Exactly like the numeral 2. 

Resembles Q but the top is made from right to left. 
Starts with a downstroke that curves like Q and L and 
ends in a larger curve to right of the downstroke. 

Is the numeral 3 written backwards. 

Is written by making two separated downstrokes. ‘The sec- 
ond one is then joined without removing the pen or pencil 
by a slightly curved line to the center of the first one from 
which point a horizontal line is carried through the center 
of the second downstroke and is joined to the next letter. 


Europe is a large continent. 

Queen Elizabeth rules England. 

Harry Truman was President of the U. S. 
New Orleans is in Louisiana. 
Washington crossed the Delaware River. 
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Period 
Comma 
Colon 


Semicolon 
Hyphen 


Dash 
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Chart 3 


EXERCISE 10 
[Based on Chart 2, Line 5] 


Punctuation 


One dot at the bottom of the mid- 
space. 

A short curved line at the bottom of 
the mid-space. 

Two dots, one above the other, at the 
bottom of the mid-space. 

A comma with a dot over it. 

A short line usually after the middle 
of a letter. 

About twice as long as a hyphen. 


Apostrophe A comma before or after the top of a 
letter. When placed before a letter 
the direction of the curve is reversed. 


Quotation Marks ‘Two apostrophes close together. 

Inside Quote Single apostrophes. 

Parenthesis Semicircles before and after affected 
words. 
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